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ABSTRACT 


This paper is an attempt to follow the course of the Typikon based on the information 
furnished by the long and uninterrupted psaltic tradition and by the musical manuscripts. 
The author aims to answer questions such as how this Typikon was preserved to the present 
day, when and by whom the recording of the typical rules of the Patriarchal Temple 
commenced, what was the part and the contribution of the Protopsalts and other officials of 
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the Patriarchal Temple in shaping and formulating the precepts of the Typikon. The paper 
highlights valuable and trustworthy testimonies made by musical masters, scholars and 
researchers of Psaltic Art, who report in their texts many important facts linked to the 
evolution of this art in the patriarchal milieu and offer us remarkable notes on the 
contribution of the chanters to the establishing of the precepts of the Typikon. 


Keywords: typical rules, Patriarchal Temple, musical manuscripts, Papadiki, psaltic 
tradition 


Introduction 


Ecclesiastical cult is regulated by a multitude of liturgical 
instructions and rules, which are exposed in the book called Typikon. The 
Typikon offers to those involved in church ritual the diagram or strucure of 
the cult, thus ensuring the correct performance of services and the 
avoidance of any subjective interference. Since the 4th century, when the 
cult forms were crystallized, up to the present day, the form of the Typikon 
is not a fixed and rigid one; it has been subject to remodeling, 
with extension of some elements and elimination of others, always 
adapting itself to the needs of each time and place and to the situation of 
the churchgoers. Thus, as centuries went by, the two major traditions of 
liturgical Typikon (the Typikon of Constantinople, or cathedral Typikon, 
and the Typikon of Jerusalem, or monastic Typikon), in combination with 
other local traditions (Alexandria, Antioch, Sinai etc.) produced the initial 
form of a unified Typikon, as a result of the convergence of the rules 
included in the two main Typika, a convergence achieved in the Monastery 
of Stoudios in Constantinople. In the 15th century, marked by dramatic 
upheavals in the various aspects of Byzantine civilization, the synthesis of 
the forms and rules of the two Typika was completed and the Typical of the 
Orthodox Church as it is currently in use was finally standardized. 
Essentially, the monastic Typikon prevailed over the cathedral one and was 
diffused throughout the Orthodox world to such an extent that name 
changes occurred: the monastic Typikon of St Sabbas was renamed to 
Typikon of the Great Church of Christ. The local variations of this Typikon 
produced the Typika of Mount Athos, of the Slavic churches, of Patmos etc. 
It constituted the basis of the new Typikon of Constantinople that appeared 
in the 19th century under its two known versions by Constantine Byzantios 


and George Violakis respectively, both Protopsalts in the Patriarchal 
Temple at Fanar [34, pp. 11-12]. 

In the present communication we will try to follow the course of 
this Typikon and to answer questions such as how this Typikon was 
preserved to the present day, when and by whom the recording of the 
typical rules of the Patriarchal Temple commenced, what was the part and 
the contribution of the Protopsalts and other officials of the Patriarchal 
Temple in shaping and formulating the precepts of the Typikon. 
Ourinquiry into these issues, and into others that might arise in the 
process, will not be based on the liturgical sources and on the typical 
tradition, but on the long and uninterrupted psaltic tradition and on the 
data furnished by the musical manuscripts. By studying and preserving the 
content of musical codexes, not only we garner multiple evidence of 
particular interest for Byzantine Musicology, but we also bring to the light 
important data as far as the Typikon is concerned. These data allow us to 
recreate the splendid and magnificent cultic life of our Church in its two 
forms (cathedral and monastic) and to reconstruct the typical precepts for 
the various services, since they reveal the different additions or 
eliminations during the previous processes of synthesis. In parallel, 
there are valuable and trustworthy testimonies by musical masters, 
scholars and researchers of Psaltic Art, who report in their texts many 
important facts linked to the evolution of this art in the patriarchal milieu 
and offer us remarkable notes on the contribution of the chanters to the 
establishing of the precepts of the Typikon. 


Typical precepts in musical manuscript books 


Around the middle of the 14th century, a new type of manuscript 
musical book appeared, the so-called Akolouthiai or Papadike, containing the 
fixed chants sung at the day and night services. These are settings, 
in various styles and by different melodists, of verses from the Psalter of 
David. This book, which completed the written psaltic tradition of that 
time, was imposed and broadly diffused during the subsequent centuries, 
with various additions and eliminations of compositions. Many of these 
codices are interesting from a typical point of view (and this happens for 
the first time as far as musical books are concerned) because in several of 
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their entries, apart from the exclusively psaltic information they contain, 
they also give specific instructions to the chanters and the priests on what 
they must sing and on the details of the ritual of the various services; 
these instructions are in some cases more complete than those of the 
Typika themselves!. It would not be exaggerated to affirm that almost all 
the musical books of the Papadic type compiled in the 14th and 
15th centuries are enriched, in various degrees, with typical instructions? 
A telling example is the case of codex Koutloumousiou 457 (Mount Athos, 
second half of 14th century) that contains an extremely important Papadike 
with many typical entries, which, if gathered together, could constitute a 
concise Typikon with all precepts necessary for what is chanted and 
performed at Vespers, Matins and Divine Liturgy. Some of these 
manuscripts, apart from the chanting procedures of Constantinople, 
trasmit as well the corresponding tradition of Thessaloniki, preserving at 
that some extremely accurate typical rules, formulated in complete and 
detailed manner?. The widespread occurrence of typical instructions in the 
musical manuscripts of that time was a consequence of the prevailing 
instability as far as the establishment of a standardized typical form was 
concerned; the procedures to that effect were still undergoing, and thus 
there was not a unified Typikon which would guide the chanters toward 
the correct performance of divine services. The disorder and confusion that 
would very probably result from such a lack was precisely what the 
codicographers of these books aimed at preventing from happening, 
bysolving chanting issues and by ensuring the correct and regular 
performance of the services by means of clearly explained instructions. 
The codicographers, who were excellent musicians themselves, act as very 
competent Typikon compilers: they know very well both typical traditions, 
the cathedral and the monastic one, and try to convey information on what 
must be chanted and on the correct performance of services according to 
both traditions. This is precisely the course of action adopted by Symeon of 
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Cf. the inscriptions that accompany the music of Great Doxology preserved in codd. 
Koutloumousiou 457, fol. 104b-105a, Hag. Triados Meteoron 78, fol. 53, NLG 2062, fol. 36a, 50b-51b 
etc. 

Cf. codd. Koutloumousiou 399, 456 and 457; Philotheou 122; Iberon 973, 984 and 985; 
Konstamonitou 86; Sinaiticus 1293 and 1312; Metamorphoseos Meteoron 192; Barlaam 210; Hag. 
Triados Meteoron 78; NLG 2401, 2406, 2444, 2454, 2456 and 2458. 

3 Sinaiticus 1312, fol. 28a; Koutloumousiou 457, fol. 332a; Lavras A 165, fol. 274a; Lavras E 173, fol. 247a; 
Lavras E 148, fol. 325a; NLG 899, fol. 192b; NLG 2401, fol. 242a. 
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Thessaloniki, versed in church music, compiler of Typika and liturgical 
commentator, when he compiled the Typikon of Haghia Sophia of 
Thessaloniki (contained in codex NLG 2047), having before his eyes the 
musical codex NLG 2062 which he consulted for matters of psaltic 
terminology and other useful information.* This procedure is confirmed by 
the great master of Psaltic Art, Gregorios Bounis Alyates, who, urged by a 
similar disposition, transmitted, apart from his own musical codices, 
a Typikon to be used in parish churches, the codex Docheiarion 395, 
garnering typical data from the Typikon of St Sabbas as well as from other 
typical sources*. The servants of Psaltic Art are distinguished not only for 
their deep musical knowledge, but also for their typical one, which is 
obvious in almost all the Papadikai of that period, that in many cases 
compensate for the absence of Typika proper. 

The diffusion of typical instructions in musical books continues in 
later Papadikai or Anthologies, either as a byproduct of exact copying from 
one manuscript to the other, or, in most cases, as a result of the 
codicographers' will to preserve and transmit the original typical tradition. 
To confirm this view I could cite a great number of musical codices, 
complete with the names of their copyists; I will, however, mention just 
two important musicians, priest and oekonomos Antonios (late 17th — 
early 18th century) and deacon-monk and Protopsalt Theodosios of 5myrna 
(mid-18th century). In their autographs, respectively the codex Iberon 968 
and the codex Hagiou Paulou 146, these two men act as compilers of 
Typika, as they record in all detail and clarity the typical precepts of the 
Holy Week services [5, pp. 548-666] and of the forgotten akolouthia of 
cathedral Vespers [3, pp. 363-372] respectively. We therefore conclude that 
during a vast period of time — more than four centuries — musical 
manuscripts were used as substitutes for the Typika, allowing, by means of 
their instructions, the chanting choirs of monasterial and parish churches to 
correctly perform the difficult parts of the services. 


+ For more details on this topic, see our article Oi èk tod Tvruxov trc ay. Xooíac Oecoadovixne 
(x. EBE 2047) ànoppéovoec padtixéc paptupiec, [The psaltic testimonies deriving from the 
Typikon of Hagia Sophia of Thessaloniki (ms. NLG 2047)], pp. 25-26, to be published in the 
forthcoming volume in honor and memory of the late professor loannis Fountoulis by the 
Department of Theology of the " Aristotle" University of Thessaloniki. 

5 The codex bears the title Tvruxóv áxpiféc tN éxxAnoiaotiknc ákoAovOÍac ano vob TUTLKOD TOD 
&yíov Lappa xai éxépov àO0poicO£v óuvoópov Exov xai xà xeoáAaia Tov uova xov xop Mápxov, èv 
oic Exaotov avt@v CntEeitar Xwpioic’ ue0' étépov xivàv avayKaiwv oruewoeov (Docheiariou 
3069.395, fol. 1a). 
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The contribution of Jacob the Protopsalt to the evolution of the Typikon 


During the 18th century the Patriarchate of Constantinople began to 
take initiatives in relation to the ways and means by which Orthodox ritual 
was being performed. In this frame, a systematic care was taken as 
far asthe correction of liturgical books [36, pp. 60-76] was concerned. 
This endeavor included the analytical simplification of musical notation 
[37, p. 70], a tendency towards fast chanting in all kinds of melopoeia with 
a view to shortening the liturgical time, and a standardization of the 
Patriarchal order in service performing. The leading part in all these 
initiatives was played by the Protopsalts of the Patriarchal Temple as well 
as by other members of the chanting choirs, all of them devoted to the 
typical and psaltic tradition and to the liturgical life of the Church. 
Patriarch Cyril V urged Protopsalt John Trapezountios to use the simplified 
notation system in his musical compositions. Music teachers and 
protopsalts John and Daniel established the fast psaltic tradition when 
Patriarch Gregory V undertook to correct the errors “which riddled the 
ecclesiastical books because of the printers’ negligence" [32, p. XXXVI], 
he charged Protopsalt Jacob with carrying out this task’. Thus Jacob, 
an excellent grammarian (according to Chrysanthos [32, p. XXXVI]) and an 
erudite Protopsalt of the Great Church (according to Nikephoros 
Kantouniaris, archdeacon at the Patriarchate of Antioch’), undertook the 
task to gather the typical rules and the instructions of the patriarchal psaltic 
tradition. He was the first Protopsalt who kept notes with a view to 
proceeding to the compilation of a Typikon, since he became aware of the 
need to record the typical precepts according to which the holy services in 
the venerable Patriarchal Temple were performed. Later Protopsalt 
Constantine Byzantios, who was the first to record the patriarchal order of 
service performing, alluded to the role of Jacob when he admitted that he 
fulfilled his own task relying on the notes of the "former Protopsalts"$, 
and therefore to those kept by Jacob. 


6 M. I. Gedeon [35, p. 66]. According to a testimony of priest Kyriakos Philoxenous, garnered by 
M. Gedeon, Jacob devoted himself for many years to the epuration of the Pentecostarion, and this 
was the only one that he ever corrected. 

? Xeropotamou 318, fol. 140a ff. Cf. Gr. Th. Stathis, [39, p. 148]. 

5 From the title of the first editon of the Typikon of Protopsalt Constantine (1838). 
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Realizing the typical anomalies and discrepancies in performing the 
various services at many parish churches of his time, Jacob tried to compile 
a typical notebook containing the precepts for the services of the whole 
year according to the order that prevailed in the Patriarchal Temple where 
he had served for years?. We can easily imagine Jacob, since the early years 
of his chanting service at the Temple, holding in his hands a tiny booklet 
and noting at any occasion typical instructions, psaltic rules and various 
remarks, writing in lines or completing in the margins which choir chanted 
which troparion, what time commenced the services, what happened in the 
cases when major feasts coincided with Sundays and moveable feasts with 
fixed ones, what order had to be followed when the Patriarch himself led 
the choir, when the various troparia were chanted in fast manner and when 
in the slow one, which troparia could be omitted, which passages from the 
Gospels were read, and many other elements from the patriarchal liturgical 
order as far as divine services were concerned. And we can imagine him, 
year after year, enriching his notebook by adding further details that arose 
from the "reading" and the "use" of the Typikon each year. His aim was 
probably to systemize all these instructions and publish a Typikon for 
homogenizing the performance of services in all Greek-speaking churches, 
a project never completed, perhaps because of his death. 

Behind this endeavor one can discern the efforts of Jacob in favor of 
typical conformity, his interest for the codification and the diffusion of the 
existing order and also maybe a patriarchal incentive for the recording of 
the ritual pattern of the Patriarchal Temple which had already evolved in 
comparison to the older Typika. Furthermore, one can discern the part of 
the Protopsalt of the Patriarchal Temple as the supervisor of liturgical order 
and responsible for the strict application of the rules as far as the 
performance of services was concerned. This is corroborated by the letter of 
Patriarch Neophytos VII, written in 1791, when Jacob was Protopsalt, 
according to wich the protopsalt receieved a special salary “évexev crc 
xoooctacíac avtov, WaddAovtac èv TH Kad’ uðs navoéntw 
TLATQLAQXLKG) VAG TOUG TETAYUEVOUG KALQOUG tV EKKANOLAOTLKWV 
AKOAOVOLWV Kai OUVEAEVTOEWV, KAT ÉvoG TLEVTAKOOLA TEDOAQAKOVTA 
voócia, ett d€ Koi EENKOVTA Sta THY oovi(óa xai ETLOTACLAV TOD 
Tumko” [36, pp. 59-65]. 


9 [n the year 1764, Jacob is referred to as First Domestikos. See Christos Patrinelis [38, p. 156]. 
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We now can plausibly affirm that the unknown to us notes of Jacob, 
a product of his office as supervisor of the Patriarchal Temple, 
constitute the early source for the historical evolution of the Typikon 
currently in use and that his contribution to the establishment of the 
current typical order was of paramount importance. 


The typical proposition of Apostolos Konstas 


Contemporary research dealing with the evolution and history of 
the Typikon has not paid enough attenton to an interesting typical guide to 
the order of services, which also contains some scathing comments by 
Apostolos Konstas, an eminent music teacher younger than Jacob, on the 
prevailing liturgical disorder and the people responsible for it. The most 
plausible cause for the ignorance of this text of Apostolos is, in our opinion, 
the fact that it was incorporated in a musical manuscript and that, 
between the typical precepts, musical texts were interpolated, rendering its 
identification harder. These typical notes of Apostolos Konstas are 
preserved in the Athenian codex NLG 1869, written in January 1821, 
just before the outbreak of the Greek Independence Revolution. 
The inscription at the beginning of the book reveals the twofold nature of 
its content: "AvOoAoyía cov Oe@ ayiw meotéxovca THV TaELV TOD 
TUTMLKOUD età Ov aveykaíov uaðnuátwv, toù OEVEOV TE Kai 
Aewovoyíac..." [20, fol. la], whereas five more inscriptions outline the 
content of the corresponding unities, where typical rules prevail”. 
The fundamental problem, which functioned as an incentive for recording 
the order of the various services, seems to be the once again the typical 
discrepancies between the services performed at the churches in the time of 
Apostolos, an issue that was already observed in the time of Jacob and 
which remained unresolved precisely because the latter's notes were not 
published: “dix tovto dév óuodcovobov någa at éxkArjoíat THS rtóAecc 
cis uíav tá&£w' Sta THV TOAVTEOTIOV kai OneQnpavov yvopurv tv 


10 NLG 1869, fol. 2a: Aoxr] ovv Oeo ayiw TÜS vá£ecc TOD LEGOVUKTLKOD ts Kooiaxr|c, Kata TO 
cóvrj0ec ts TOU Xoioxoo MeyaAns 'ExxAnoíac — fol. 4a: Aoxr| ovv Oeo &yío cr] vá£ecc TOD 
óo0oou óxav eivat Kuoouwxxr — fol. 24b: Aoxr| cov Gem ayiw THs vá£ecc TOD ógOQov eic 
deoTOTLKAS kal Oeourtooucic éogxác — fol. 28b: TTeoi THs TAEEWS TOD óg0Qov eic TAS éogxàc tov 
&yícv — fol 33a: Aoxr ovv Oem ayiw ts TaEEWS THS Osíac Kai iegàc Aewovoyíac TOU 
Xovcoo1ópov. 
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TIQOEOTWV TV EKKANOLWV’ OLX và Óg£(xvouv ETL THS kovos vneonpavias 
xai Kevoóo&ííac avt@mv tig tov Aadv, TO OTL Eivat SWaoKaAAOL 
TIQOKOUMEVOL xai AELOL xai TMQEAKTLKWTATOL THC EeEKKANOLAOTIKNS 
akoAovOiac!” uws, copia kat yáOno civar và hvAayeTat  TAELS tS 
éxkAnotaotikns akoAovO(ac ATLEIQAKTOS xai ATAQADAVAEVTOS WC 
kaOcc tiv &oóvOecav EkelvolL OL TOL Oeob Hhavegol UmNeETAL oi uè 
čoywv cytoL OVXL uè Adyov nuóvov! EKTOG TOUTOV TAAL; abu 1] 
TOAUTEOTIOS &KoAovO(a, TLOLEL TOUS XQLOTLAVOUS Ó KAETIOS AVTNS và 
UEVOVDV ATAIBEVTOL eic TAV TAELV THS àkoAovO(ac, xai và EENMOLVTAL ai 
EkKKANOLAL ATIO OTOALOHOV tcv EKKANOLACTLKMV AVOQEWTWV el SE xai 
elXOV TAVTES uíav yvcoprv, Httov TOAAA EVKOAWTEQOV và uavO&vet ó 
kaO£ic XQLOTLAVOS tr|v tá&w THS EkKANOLAOTLKTS AKOAOVDIAG xai OŬTWG 
EVKOAOTEQW TQ) TEOTIM ÈNQÓKOTTOV OL XQLOTLAVOL eic TV EKKANOLAOTIKI}V 
&xoAovO(av' dia TOUTO TEéTIEL và yével Éva véov TUTLLKOV ATO tv 
ueyánv éxkAnoltav Kai và tò Pávovv eic TUTLOV, Kai và TO EXEL ó KADEIC 
EKKANOLAOTIKOS eic KAVE XWEAV kai tónov Kat EKKANOLaV, và NEEVEN TO 
TWIG EXEL và yévet ń káOe àkoAovO(a' cc TO ékapev ó àAr]Owóc áy 
TIQCOEOTWC LABBac, órtoo ó (oiv0c TAVTOKEATOR Oeóc TOV ETILNOE kai TOV 
EDOEACE Kai EV tc OVEAV® Kai EV TH yr] kai OUTW VA StoQOWHEt kai và 
evkoAvvet T] TAELG THS EKKANOLaoTLKNS AKoAOVViac” [20, fol. 25b-26b]. 
This extensive critical text of Apostolos clearly shows that the issue of 
typical uniformity at the parish churches of Constantinople, and by 
extension of the rest of the Orthodox world, remained unsolved in his time 
as well, because of the renewal, modification and adaptation of the 
monastic Typikon of St Sabbas to the actual needs of the parishes and the 
subsequent typical confusion. Apostolos, a very active man, was deeply 
concerned by this issue; however, his activities outside the patriarchal fold, 
his exclusion from the exegetic team and his rivalry with the teachers of the 
New Method did not allow him to devote himself to the compilation of a 
Typikon, despite the fact that this eminent Greek codicographer possessed 


1 This is the main problem and at the same time the incentive for the compiling of the Typikon by 
Protopsalt Constantine, who addresses the issue in a more elegant way in the preface of the first 
edition: "M' óAa xata, óukbpooot OVUTTOOEIG EOQTHV TOV EVLAVTOL, ur] TLEQLEXOMEVAL xai eic 
1a zac TAS 'Eourjveíac...&rtoyevvéaot TAA THY aocr|v àvopaAíav, Evavtiws TOD òpeAouévov 
"EKKANOLAOTLKOD SLAKOOHOU xai TOOAUTHY UdALoTA aToTiav eivat dUVATOV và BAETI TIG eic TO 
noya, Wote &AÀnv daouatudy AxoAovO(av, Kata THY avthyyv Eoothv, và WadAAn ń pla 
'ExkAnoía, xai aAAnV 1 &AAn, TOAAAKIC xai cis THY avTIY TOAW' Kai obTw dev UTAEXEL rj 
óoeuopévr) ovupwvia TOV AKOADVOLOV eic TAG ExxArno(ac TOV XELoTOU”. 
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the knowledge and the capacities required for such an endeavor. We must, 
nevertheless, admit that this "opposition" message of Apostolos — because 
of his identification with the conservative faction of the Patriarchals — 
strengthened the voices that required the compilation of a new Typikon by 
the Great Church and that his scathing tones operated as a leverage to the 
Patriarchate to revise and arrange the Typikon. 


The Typika of Protopsalts Constantine Byzantios and George Violakis 


The first person to systemize the patriarchal order regulating the 
performance of services was the Protopsalt of the Great Church, 
Constantine Byzantios. Relying on the notes of his predecessors, 
on patriarchal formulations and on his own experience, Constantine 
published his Typikon in 1838, with the firm intention to ensure typical 
uniformity among the churches, officialize the developments up to that 
time, correct the various errors and adapt the liturgical practice to the 
needs of his time. The precursor of this Typikon was a notebook - probably 
similar to the one previously kept by Jacob — where Constantine noted by 
his own hand typical precepts and instructions for the services of the whole 
year. This is the codex 178 preserved at the Konstantinos Psachos Library 
and includes notes written from 1806 to 1829". The exhaustion of the first 
edition and the errors and deficiencies observed as far as typical issues 
were concerned urged Constantine to proceed to a second edition of his 
Typikon, enriched with several orders and formulated in more accurate 
language. His Typikon met with a favorable reception and his contribution 
to the development of liturgical life is deemed epochal. 

In the year 1880, as it is shown by the extant correspondence 
between Patriarch Joachim III and the compiler of Typika in the 
Pantokrator Monastery of Mount Athos [33, pp. 313-315], the Patriarchate 
reopened the issue of the Typikon, aiming at its revision, "órtc yévwvtat 
£v avt OVLETANEWOEWS ovcuoÓQv wov &AÀÀgeüpeov Kai Ada 
ATALTOUHEVaL — OuxoovOuíceu = voc  mAnoeotéQav — Otevko(vrotv 


12 The content of this codex is described by Presbyter Konstantinos Terzopoulos in his doctoral 
dissertation O mpwtowdAtne trc MeyáAnc tod Xpiotoo ExxAnoiac Kwvotavtivoc BuCavtioc 
[Constantine Byzantios, the Protopsalt of the Great Church of Christ], Byzantine Musicology 
Foundation, Studies 9, Athens 2004, pp. 256-270. 
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SLATUTIMOEWV TLVWV avtov" [33, pp. 313]. The result of the subsequent 
procedures was the publishing of the Typikon by George Violakis, in 1888. 
This Typikon has survived up to the present day and constitutes the official 
Typikon of almost all the Greek-speaking churches?. 


Epilogue 


The task of the care and supervision of the Typikon has always been 
assigned to individuals with sufficient musical erudition, a long chanting 
experience, a deep knowledge of the older Typika and a firm attachment to 
the patriarchal liturgical tradition. These requirements were mostly met by 
the most eminent chanting servants, i.e. the Protopsalts, but also by other 
chanters versed in issues of protocolary, ritual and liturgical order. 
The Church has always surrounded with confidence these persons, who 
learned Psaltic Art from their childhood and were instructed into 
respecting patriarchal order. These persons, animated by profound respect 
for tradition, without adding or omitting anything by their own initiative, 
proceeded to the revision and arrangement of the Typikon "7toóc evtaciav 
Kai AQUTIQOTNTA...TAV VAWV kai KOLVI}V WHéAELAV TOD ńuetégov YEVOUG, 
xai TAQAUVOLAV xai AVATIAVOLV TOv povcikoAoytotátov WadATt@v” 
[36, pp. 59-65]. 
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by Dionysios Bilalis Anatolikiotis: Tewpyioc BioAdknco’ 6 mpwtopdAtnc, ó uovoikoAóyoc, ó 
tvTuKoAóyoc (1820-1911) [George Violakis: the Protopsalt, the musicologist, the typicologist (1820- 
1911)], Athens 2011. 
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